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ciple. The evolution of the life-totality is considered higher than a continuous 
state of pleasurable feeling. Nevertheless Professor Hoffding adds : 

" On that account, however, we are not obliged to retract our first definition of 
" welfare as that of a continuous state of pleasurable feeling. That which must be 
" rejected is only the notion of a passive state." 

Truly, as Professor Hoffding says, "the difficulty is greater than Mr. Mill 
imagined." The difficulty is great enough to undermine the whole basis upon 
which welfare is defined as " a state of continuous pleasurable feeling." If, as 
Professor Hoffding declares, welfare is to be interpreted as activity, work, develop- 
ment ; if this kind of active welfare is the greatest good, whatever admixture of 
pain and whatever absence of pleasurable feeling it may have ; if the greatest 
amount of a state of continuous pleasurable feeling is not welfare in an ethical 
sense, what becomes of the utilitarian definition of welfare as pleasurable feeling ? 
If, however, welfare is "the state of a continuous pleasurable feeling," how can 
we declare that the life of a pessimistic philosopher is preferable to that of a joyful 
fool? 

Must not the ultimate reason of this conflict be sought in Professor Hoffding's 
statement that — 

' ' The proposition of a purpose presupposes in the subject which makes the pro- 
" position feelings of pleasure and displeasure." (P. 30.) 

Should we not rather say that the proposition of a purpose presupposes an ex- 
pression of will in the subject which makes the proposition ? Wherever there is 
will, there is also approval and disapproval, but approval is not always pleasurable 
and disapproval is not always attended with displeasure. Does it not often happen 
that we cannot help disapproving of things which please us ? 

We have mainly limited our review to some topics of the first division en- 
titled "The Conditions of Ethics," because we have regarded them as most im- 
portant in a representation of the ethical principles. The doubts we have raised 
as to the consistency of the author are less noticeable in the remaining chapters, 
which contain an unusual store of ideas presented with great lucidity. The doc- 
trine of the freedom of will is excellently treated (chap. v.). Social ethics, family 
life, marriage, the position of woman, and the education of children are separately 
and exhaustively discussed, and there is no chapter which even if we cannot 
always give assent to the author's views, does not richly repay a careful perusal. 

p. c. 

Kurzgefasste Logik und Psychologie. By Dr. A'. Kroman. Translated from 
the second edition of the Original by F. Bendixen. Leipsic : O. R. Reisland. 
Dr. Kroman is professor of philosophy at the University of Copenhagen. He 
has sought to present in this book of three hundred and eighty nine pages the 
elements of Logic and Psychology. The work was principally intended for the 
use of the general reader and the beginner, although its author hopes it will not 
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be altogether without interest to the specialist, and that it will find its way into 
the schools of pedagogy (the subject of the art of education being also incidentally 
dealt with in its pages). 

Dr. Kroman's method of presentation is concise and lucid ; the elements of 
logic occupy but some one hundred and four pages, and form a good introduction 
to the common phases of that science. 

But his psychology is, from our standpoint, more open to objection ; or rather 
his philosophy. He says: "Unless we assume the law of causation, research is 
impossible ; but assuming this, it is impossible to stop with states of consciousness, 
we must assume a subject and real objects." What Dr. Kroman means by real 
is seen from the following. " Our senses give us knowledge only of properties of 
things, not of things. We do not perceive the apple, but only its form, color, etc. 
But all these sensations thus derived form an interconnected whole ; and the law 
of causality forces us to the assumption of a thing behind these sensory manifesta- 
tions. Yet, our belief that we know this thing in itself has only a practical value ; 
in reality it is an unknown quantity. It is a single point, a nucleus, of which direct 
and positive knowledge is unobtainable ; yet exist it must if our assumption of the 
law of causation is to be upheld." Thus Dr. Kroman shows in an admirable man- 
ner how our everyday conceptual life is formed ; but it is the office of philosophy, 
in our view, to point out how this same conceptual life should be formed. However, 
Dr. Kroman supplements this explanation — which we have much abbreviated — by 
considerations that lead one to believe that he seeks only to demonstrate the reality 
of existence and has collaterally accepted the doctrine of the independent, ' outside " 
thing in itself. We may refer our readers, regarding this question, to Prof. Mach's 
article in this number of The Monist. uKpn. 

ElNLElTUNG IN DIE PSYCHOLOGIE NACH KRITISCHER METHODE. By Paul XatOrp. 

Freiburg : J. C. Mohr. 

In this exhaustive monograph Dr. Paul Natorp does not deal with psychology 
itself, but proceeding from a number of novel points of view he opens up the road 
by which the principles of psychology may be reached. The author frankly assumes 
that psychology even as yet has not absolutely and clearly defined its own funda- 
mental problem, and that this is chiefly the reason why we still disagree concerning 
the significance and value of manyof the results of psychology. Before we ap- 
proach the solution of the special problems, psychology itself must be laid down as 
a problem. The author, therefore, in the first part of his introductory task has 
sought to indicate the objects of psychology, — namely, what it will and ration- 
ally can pursue ; and in the second part, he points out the only correct method 
according to which psychology can accomplish its aims. 

Since Descartes, says our author, real and possible consciousness constitutes 
the true limits of the province of psychic research, the fundamental problem of 
psychology, and the characteristic distinction between the old and new philosophy. 



